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FRENCH DRAPERIES IN THE PREVAILING 
STYLES. 

OF the making of pretty 
draperies there is no end. 
The tasteful furnishing 
of doors and -windows, as an 
essential part o f decorative 
house furnishing, has never be- 
fore reached such a pitch of 
perfection as it has at the pres- 
ent time. Only a few years 
ago the most commonplace 
types of our curtains and val- 
ances were applied to windows 
of even good middle- class 
houseB, and green and maroon 
rep, in varying degrees of ugli- 
ness, afforded the moBt promi- 
nent embellishment in the 
drawing-rooms of Villadom. 
Even the window hangings in 
the mansions of thirty years 
ago one can only be described 
as gorgeously ugly. Claret-col- 
ored or crimson silk with gold- 
colored fringe and cords were 
in those days deemed to be the 
u cy nosure of neighboring eyes." 
The original designs of some 
draperies executed for palatial 
interiors somewhere back in 
the fifties, consisted of violently 
shaped valances of crimson 
damask silk, with curtains of 
the same material, all edged 
with elaborate amber fringes 
and tied up with cords and tas- 
sels of corresponding hue. 

It is the possibility of good 
taste in almost the meanest 
home that marks the great ad- 
vance in domestic art during 
the present generation. A 
couple of centuries ago the 
hangings of windows and espe- 
cially of beds were remarkably 
beautiful, in fact many of the old damasks are carefully repeated 
by modern artists. But then such delightful furnishings were 
exceedingly costly and were consequently reserved exclusively 
for the wealthy. Nowadays, patterns equally charming may be 
purchased for less than a quarter of the original price, whilst 
the same rich colorings and patterns have been reproduced in the 
cheapest materials for the conveniences of the humbler classes. 
The old English seventeenth century window hangings were 
marvelously luxurious and beautiful withal ; as were also those 
of the Louis Quatorze age in France. Indeed, France, at that 
time, strove hard not only to achieve the supremacy of arms in 
Europe but also to establish herself as the fashion leader of 
Christendom. The creation of the Gobelin factory, where the 
finest weavings that the world had seen, were then produced, 
was a master stroke of genius upon the part of the Grand Mon- 
arque, and although his extravagantly-furnished palaces and his 
sumptuous court drained the resources of France and made her 
people poor, yet the elevation of his country to the pinnacle of 
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Fig. 1. French Portiere. 



good taste brought with it the after benefits which France enjoys 
to the present moment, as being the fashion-giver of the 
universe. 

Thus, to-day, in the matter of rich and gorgeous window 
draperies, we tarn to Paris in order to form some idea of the 
probable bent of taste in sumptuous upholstery for the next 
season, and Paris, ever as fresh and versatile as of yore, shows 
us numerous quaint quips of fancy and majestic effects in silks, 
plush, tassels, cords and dainty laces. 

The sketches which we show upon these pages will aptly 
serve as timely suggestions for the coming season, and will also 




Fig. 2. French Bed Hanging. 

iudicate the prevailing fashion in French window and door 
draperies. 

Fig. 1 refers to a quaint French portiere. It is unusually tall, 
and in this respect it added dignity to the room for which it 



was designed. It was, however, so contrived that the door was 
made to appear higher by means of the portiere being carried 
some distance up above the spring. This harmless deceit might 
well be practiced over low windows where there iB an abundance 
of uninteresting dead light above. In fact, it frequently appears 
that upholsterers hang their valances too low, and thus exclude 
much light and air from the apartment. 




3. A Simple but Effective Design. 



The bed hangings, which are represented in Fig. 2, are grand 
and imposing in design, and might well be introduced into the 
large bedrooms of this country. It should be noticed how much 
higher the cornice of this bed is than those of our own usually 
are. The demerit is, of course, especially noticeable in beds of 
large dimensions. The improvement which this sketch suggests 
would be both esthetically and hygienically advantageous. 

Fig. 3 is a simple and plucky design. It is quaint in character 
and possible of inexpensive adoption. 

Fig. 4 shows us a neglige" but graceful departure for ordinary 
lines in the irregular bunching up of one side of the tails of the 
valance, and this idea should start a train of thought in a sim- 
ilar direction and inspire us with a variety of new treatments 
upon this line. 



DECORATIVE NOTE, 



A PERSIAN lady's rooms do not occupy much of her time or 
attention. They are very simple, and taste plays no im- 
portant part in them. The walls are either plainly tinted, 
ornamented with scrolls, carved in plaster or inlaid up to the 
ceiling with fragments of looking-glass. Her bedding by day is 
rolled up in a corner of the room she generally inhabits. On a 
shelf in every niche stands a turquoise-colored vase, on which 
rests a strongly-scented shaddoek. This is the only decoration, 
excepting the exquisite carpets and rugs which are spread about 
the floor. She is thoroughly domestic, and treats her women 
servants and slaves much as if they were her equals, interesting 
herself in the cookery and often making the sweetmeats, in 
which an Oriental household delights. 



DECORATIVE DRAPERIES. 



Br Carrie Mat Ashtoit. 

' LATEST fabrics for interior decorations 
are Oxford rep, silk sheeting, silk 
bolting, gobelin tapestry, hollywood 
drapery, Mexican art cloths, mail 
cloth, linen satine and art linen. 

Mail cloth or figured terry and 
silk sheeting hold the lead. 

The former varies in price from 
$2.50 to $6, the highest priced being 
75 inches in width, and chiefly used 
for bedspreads. 

Gobelin cloth sells for $1 and 
$1.50 per yard, and is 54 inches in 
width. It is found in all the new, soft shades and drapes beau- 
tifully, so it makes admirable draperies. Frequently these cur- 
tains are embroidered in some conventional design, outlined in 
Japanese silk or silk of a darker shade. 





Fig 4. A Graceful, Neglige Design. 

Another fabric not mentioned above is toile de Guise, 
which sells for 75 cents a yard, and is 50 inches wide. 

A clever woman, who desired to shut off the view of her 
dressing-room from her sleeping room, purchased five yards of 
this last named material and made for herself a most artistic 
porti&re at a cost of $5. Crescents and other geometrical fig- 
ures were cut from blue velveteen she had in the house, and 
couched with Japanese tinsel and dull gold rope silk on the 
dull blue material. The effect was excellent. 
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